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ORNITHOLOGICAL REPORT FOR NORFOLK (1906). 
By J. H. Gurney, F'.Z.8. 


TERE is nothing very eventful in the Ornithological Budget 
of Norfolk Notes for 1906, or which calls for any special re- 
mark, except it be in connection with some rather abnormal 
movements. 

Vernal Migration.—The spring of 1906 brought an 
unusual number of Black Terns, but only one Spoonbill. It also 
brought the customary flights of outward-bound Grey Crows. As 
a rule, in Norfolk, the flight of the Grey Crow, and of migrating — 
Rooks also, takes place at less than a quarter of a mile high, but 
at Heligoland it is much higher. Giatke says these birds are 
often but mere specks in the sky, and sometimes only their calls 
are faintly audible from above when they themselves are out of 
sight. The visit of a small pack of Pallas’s Sand Grouse to the 
east coast in June, though resting on imperfect evidence, may 
be accepted, and it is rather a matter of congratulation than 
otherwise that none were shot. It is now eighteen years since 
their great visitation to the west of Kurope. 

Autumnal Migration.—Certainly the presence of such. a large 
number of Red-crested Pochards (Netta rufina) at the beginning 
of September was very exceptional, but the great heat may have 
been the cause of their coming, for it would tend to dry up 
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whatever lake or marsh they were using. If they had been im- 
-mature one might have suspected them of being the produce of 
somebody’s pinioned birds, but from their appearance they 
seemed to be adults. The oreat ‘autumnal movement did not 
commence in earnest until Sept. 18th, but when it came it was - 
far from being confined to Norfolk. In fact, the observations of 
Mr. W. Eagle Clarke, taken on Fair Island (Ann. Scottish Nat. 
Hist. 1906, p. 286), which is midway between the Orkney and — 
Shetland groups, point to a wave of migration reaching from | 
lat. 52° to lat. 59°. This extended front was chiefly made up of | 
small birds (Passeres), but in Norfolk other Orders among birds 
were not unrepresented, as will be recorded further on. 

The rarities for the year, so far as they have been communi- 
eated to the recorder, are :—January: Nyroca Duck (two). April: 
- Stilt (?), Crane, Nyroca Duck (four). May: Ortolan Bunting, 
Bluethroat, Nyroca. June: Sand Grouse(?). July: Pelican. 
August: Purple Heron, Great Reed-Warbler. September: Red- 
breasted Flycatchers, Glossy Ibis (four), Red-crested Ducks 
(fourteen). October: Red-crested Duck. December : Whooper | 
Swans (about one hundred and fifty). 

As before, the letters “‘p. v.”’ denote ‘‘date uncertain”; and 
the figures following the direction of the wind are used in the 
same sense as in the publications of the Meteorological Office— 
force 2 is a gentle wind, force 3 a breeze, force 4 a high breeze, 
and force 5 and 6 a gale. 

‘My register for the rainfall was 25°48; that of Mr. Knight, 
which has been usually given, was 27°16. The effect on birds of 
the arctic weather which set in on Dec. 24th was very siasaatrous ; | 

very many perished. | 


J ANUARY. 


1st.—January, which opened with a sharp frost, brought a: 
rarity with it—the Nyroca Duck, which the Rev. M. C. Bird has 
already alluded to (Zool. 1906, p. 75) ; while a still rarer one, if it 
had not escaped—the Baikal Teal—was taken in Essex. _ 

5th.—A Water-Rail picked up at Tuddenham, with a Trout 
33 in. long sticking in its mouth, which is by nature a small one 
(K. Gunn). About this time (D. v.) a Common Tern (immature) 

was, as I learn from Mr. W. Clarke, picked up dead on the edge 
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of Thetford Warren—a somewhat extraordinary place, and cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary time of the year. 

18th.—Received from Mr. Arthur Patterson a live Gannet, 
which, according to the fishermen’s account, had been blown — 
against the mainsail of a smack. Gannets are rather subject to 
accidents, especially when on the wing, and these misadventures 
no doubt generally happen in a fog; but in this case the bird 
may have seen some herrings on the deck. Though their sight 
is so acute at a distance, they have difficulty in distinguishing 
near objects, as I proved with this one, which, at the time of 
writing, is still alive on my pond. The usual buff colour on the 
head was barely perceptible when it came, but at the end of 
February it was recovering its tone, and in May this evanescent 
tint was fairly bright, but only to be lost again in October. 

23rd.—A Nyroca Duck, shot at Culford, in Suffolk, after a 
gale from N.E., and shortly after another was obtained (Hon. 
L. Cadogan). Goosander seen at Hickling (A. Nudd). 
29th.—Black-breasted Dipper at Snettisham (p. v.). 

30th.—Goosander at Blickling (Miss Buxton), and some more 
~ about this date at Hoveton. 

31st.—Some interest was aroused by the desovery, at this 
abnormal time of the year, of twelve young Partridges at 
Stratton Strawless, only a few days old. Of course there was | 
not much chance for them. By Feb. 5th they were reduced to 
ten—as I learn from Mr. Birkbeck—and by the 22nd to two, and 
his keeper believes that these did not long survive. The tem- 
perature of the latter part of January was high, which may 
account for such early breeding. ws 


FEBRUARY. 


1st.—February commenced with a sprinkling of snow, in 
spite of which there was a Thrush’s nest with three eggs at 
Thorpe, and another with two eggst at Eaton. The Pied Wag- 
tail returned with its accustomed regularity, and Mr. Nudd 
noted his first Redshank on the 3rd; but Mr. Bird had already 

heard of some at Irstead. 

| 7th.—A beautiful day. All kinds of birds are now paired. 
The number of Thrushes on pastures is very large for the time 


of year ; ‘Sere must be many hundreds in Keswick and adjoining ~ 
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parishes. Permanent pasture, especially in the vicinity of 


woods and gardens, is where they find worms, and here this 
thrifty bird may be seen. at any time of the day, but especially © 
‘after rain, quite motionless for some time, with head slightly 
turned as if listening, but in reality relying on their sharp _— 
which detects the slightest movement of the soil. | 
-Sth.—W.N.W., 4. Birds killed by Lightning.—About 2 p.m. 
a violent storm of snow and hail, accompanied by twenty 
minutes of incessant lightning, blew up from N.W. Such an 


GREATER BLACK-BACKED GULL STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


unusual combination caused a stampede among the horde of 
Pink-footed Geese—estimated by Mr. Alexander Napier at nearly 
four thousand—which every winter make the preserved marshes 
of Holkam their headquarters. These, flying about, exposed 
themselves to the electric fluid, with fatal results in several 
cases. Mr. H. M. Upcher says that altogether nineteen Geese 
were picked up in the adjacent parishes of Bayfield, Holt, Kelling, 
and Weybourne, which had been struck by lightning—viz. fifteen 
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Pink-footed Geese and four White-fronted Geese. Of the former, 
seven were lying more or less in a line, but in three adjoining. 
fields, and these had possibly all succumbed to the same flash ; 


in onet+ of them there was a rugged hole three inches long in the : 


back, and I hear others were struck in the same place. Mr. F. 
_ A. Perkins states that the four White-fronted Geese, when found 
two hours after the storm, were lying a few yards apart, facing 
due south, three of them in a straight line down wind. In front 
was an adult gander, which had been struck on the back; one 
of the Geese was apparently uninjured, while another had been 
struck on the edges of both wings, but no doubt death was 
instantaneous to all of them. During the same thunderstorm 
a Greater Black-backed Gullt was struck at Lowestoft, of the 
_ post-mortem appearance of which Mr. Southwell has given an 
account (Norw. Nat. Trans. p. 326). A photograph taken after 
it had been stuffed by Mr. Roberts, in such a way as to show by © 
_ the raised feathers the place where the oe struck it, 1s 
reproduced (ante, p. 124). | 

~11th.—Green Sandpiner at Intwood. 

14th.—Red- throated Diver shot on the Little Ouse two miles 
beyond Thetford; when held up four Roach dropped from its 
mouth (W.G. Clarke). This was quite thirty miles from the sea. 

16th.—Mr. H. Buxton saw four Green Sandpipers on the 
Dunston stream. 

17th.—A female Ruddy Sheld- Duck shot near Thetford, as I 
am informed by Mr. W. Clarke—possibly an henayee bird ; also a 
female Goosander the same week. 

23rd.—Green at Keswick. 


MARCH. 
1st. = 5.—An exhausted Cormorant knocked over on 


_ Beachamwell Common (W. G. Clarke), where its presence must 


have been due to the gale. 

8rd.—Bittern booming on the Broads (Nudd). | | 

-6th.—Another Green Sandpiper at Keswick, making seven 
in the same neighbourhood in less than a month. 

6th.—W.S.W., 4. Grey Crows and Rooks going §8.E. from 
7 a.m. until 12 a.m. at Northrepps, about one mile from the sea 
Burdett). 
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7th. -W.8.W., 4. Grey Crows going S.E. 


— 8th.—W.S.W., 5. A party of five Goosanders on Gunton 
Lake—always a favourite place—seen by Miss Buxton. 


16th.—W.S.W., 4. Grey Crows going 8.E. at Nacliwenee 


from 6 a.m. to 12 a.m. (W. Burdett) ; the usual March emigra- — 


tion of these birds. 


18th.— W.N.W., 4. Grey Crows going from 6.30 a.m. 


to ll a.m., but the flight may have begun much earlier than 
6 o'clock, when my gardener observed it. 


APRIL. 


6th.—N.N. E., 3. Grey Crows going §.E. in heailine flocks 
(Burdett). 


10th.—Four Nyroca Ducks appeared on the Broads wtler a 


N.E. gale the day before (M. Bird). ‘These southern ducks 
would certainly become commoner in the east of Norfolk if pro- 
tection could be assured them. 


1ith.—H.N.E., 8. One flock of Grey Crows going S.E. 


— Several Gadwall, fifteen Sheld-Ducks, two Ruddy 


Sheld-Ducks (possibly turned out), and some Garganey Teal 
seen on Foulmere, in West Norfolk, by Mr. W. Clarke; and two 
Garganeys and a Sheld-Duck seen at Hickling by Mr. Nudd. 
There are a good many Wigeon still at Breydon, but Jary says 
they are beginning to pair off. 

14th. — Hoopoe at Holkam (L. Mouritz), and iaitdes at 
Belton (W. Lowne). [Two were reported a few days earlier in 
Kent.| 

15th.—For the last three weeks a fine oe but not adult, 
has frequented Ormesby marram-hills and adjoining fields in 
Caister, as I learn from Mr. Knights (cf. Zool. 1906, p. 194). 

17th.—A pair of Garganey Teal on Breydon Broad (Jary) ; : 

eight Common Tealt at Hempstead. 

_ 20th.—A Woodcock washed up on the beach (A. Patterson). 

22nd.—An Osprey seen on the Broads (M. Bird). A Great 
Crested Grebe, photographed by Miss E. L. Turner in the act of 
removing in its beak a hatched-out egg-shell from its nest, which 
contained two young ones hatched on the 19th. 

28th.—One Spoonbill came to Breydon Broad on a gale from 
S.E., but a high tide the same night drove it away (G. Jary). 
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29th. —W.N.W., 4. A Black-winged Stilt reported on the 
Broads, and also an Osprey (Nudd). I hope they were not shot, 
even though it leaves the identity of the former uncertain. 


drd.—bSix Great Crested Grebest and seven pairs of Shovelerst 
on Hoveton Broad, and four Teal, one of which, by her actions, | 
evidently had young ones. Last week (p. uv.) Mr. Hewitt found 


two Teals’ nests at Stow Bedon, one with ten eggs, the other. 


with five. The number of. Shoveler Ducks breeding at Hoveton 


is estimated by the keepers at nearly thirty pair. 


4th. — Discovered a pair of Wrynecks building in an old 


- Woodpecker’s hole in a greengage tree, and close. to the house. 


They were very noisy at first, their querulous ‘‘ qui, qui, qui”’ 

being heard continually; but subsequently their cry was less 
loud and much less frequent, and had almost ceased by June 
23rd, when the young ones were hatched, and could be heard 
hissing. Unfortunately, on the 29th an inch of rain fell, which, 
penetrating through a crack, drowned most or all of the young 
birds. The old Wryneck, in spite of their size, carried three of 


them out of the hole and to a considerable distance, one—and 


that the largest—being found at fifteen feet from the hole. These 
nestlings did not exhibit the thickened heel-pad studded with 
tubercles, described in the ‘Ibis’ (1890, p. 411), probably 
because they were too old, but the length of their tongues was © 
remarkable. 

5th.—Mr. Lowne had an Ortolan Bunting+ (male), which | 
had entangled itself in some netting in a garden on the outskirts 
of Yarmouth, and was brought to his shop alive. It was naturally 
very wild at first, but, being put into a small cage, it soon became 
steadier, and lived until the winter. 

7th.—Utility of the Barn-Owl.—I1 do my worn to encourage 
the Barn-Owl by putting up tubs for them to nest in, but. 
unfortunately they are generally forestalled by Stock-Doves. — 
From the recesses of a hollowed oak, which they frequented but 
did not nest in, there were to-day abstracted nearly half a pail of 
pellets, which, soaked in water, gave the following results :— | 
Kighteen Finches (apparently Sparrows), two young Thrushes, 
eleven young Rats, twelve Field-Mice, and four Shrew-Mice. No 
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remains of game. It always makes my blood boil to see this 
useful bird proscribed by the unthinking gamekeeper. A few 
weeks afterwards another incident happened, which shall be 
related to the credit of Owls. A. boy at Northrepps, noticing a 
young Long-eared Owl on the ground, concluded it had fallen 
out of its nest, which he searched for and soon found. The nest 
contained seven young Rats, which in a few weeks would have 
been full grown, and ready to prey on the young hand-reared ~ 
_ Pheasants, of which these woods are full. 

7th.—Kight Black Terns seen on Breydon Broad (B. Dye). 

10th.—A gentleman photographed on the Broads a Garganey 
Teal’s nest of eleven eggs; incubation already commenced. Two - 
pairs had been seen a few days before (Bird). 

11th.—A Water-Rail’s nest with six eggs, and three Pheasant’s 
eggs as weli, found by a reliable observer on the margin of one of | 
_ the Broads (Bird). 
-  18th.—N., 2, stormy. Twelve Black Terns on Breydon Broad 
(Jary). 

14th. se 4. Four Cormorants at Hickling. 

15th. —N. N. W., 5. A good flock of Black Terns aut Wells 
(p. u., Cringle). 

“16th. —Blue-throated Warbler at Potter Heigham (M. Bird). 

17th.—Fifteen Black Terns on Breydon Broad (Jary). 

_ 24th:—A small boy found a nest of three eggs at Sculthorpe, 
near Fakenham, which are apparently those of the Marsh- 
‘Warbler (Acrocephalus palustris). The nest was on the bog, on 
the side of one of the big tussocks which grow.to the height of 
about two feet. The boy brought the eggs to Mr. A. P. Macklin, 
by whom the photograph of them was taken. Mr. Macklin has 
compared them with continental eggs of A. palustris, and finds 
that they agree both in ground tint and markings (cf. illustra- 
tion on opposite page). 

29th.—An Osprey seen by Mr. H. Buxton on Fritton Lake, 
and on the same day two were seen on Hickling Broad (Bird) ; 
fortunately none of them were shot. 
381st.—A Swallow which is building in our verandah was — 


to- day rounding the inside of its nest with its breast, after laying 


on several good beakfuls of mud. 
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JUNE. 


2nd. —Grasshopper-Warbler hatched (Bird), about the usual 
time. A pinioned Teal at Keswick has six eggs in the grass, | 
which she carefully covers up with we when she leaves them 
(Knight). 

4th.—Young in a Reed-Bunting’s nest, two whole egos 
and one broken one lying outside (F. Barclay). During this 
week a. pair of Bitterns were flushed at Ranworth, as I learn 
from Mr. 8. H. Long, who adds _ one of them remained a 
considerable time. 


Kees oF THE MarsH-WARBLER. 


6th.—A duck Shoveler leading seven young ones on Hoveton 
Broad (Barclay), and the following day, in a burrow at Wells, 
a Sheld-Duck’s nest+ containing two rotten eggs and several 
recently hatched-out shells. The old birds were in a creek not 
far off, but we did not find the young ones. This Duck has 
been steadily mnoreasing from Wells to King’ s Lynn during late 
years. 

— 8th.—Visited the Tern settlement at Wells with Mr. Hamond, 
which by his care and that of Lord Leicester has been for some 
years well protected. We found plenty of eggs, one nestt on the 
shore containing two Common Tern’s eggs and a Ringed Plover’s — 
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egg, as shown in Mr. Philip Hamond’s photograph. Mr. Hamond 
thinks there are not half as many Lesser Terns breeding here as 


at Blakeney, but more Common Terns. Mr. Napier thinks the 


latter have decreased at Wells, because during the last few 
seasons so many young ones of the first hatch have perished 
owing to inclement weather. I cannot hazard a guess as to 
how many nests there were, but Mr. Hamond counted one 
hundred and seventy on the — (cf. illustration on opposite 
page). 


10th.—Bearded Tit’s nest with five young ones at Hoveton | 


-11th.—Mr. R. Vincent, who is familiar with all our Broad- 
land birds, writes to the Rev. M. C. Bird of his having seen a 
~ flock of about twenty Sand-Grouse on this day, “‘ chattering as 
they flew over him.” [Whether or not this identification was 
correct, there seems no doubt that six were seen in Kast Lothian 


at the end of May (‘ Field,’ June 2nd, 1906). InJuly some more 


were reported to Mr. T. W. Nelson in Yorkshire, and two in 
Holland, on August 23rd at Scheveningen, to Mr. Blaauw,. but 
in neither case were any killed. The loud ‘ kutt-kutt” of Sand- 


Grouse as they fly in is sure to attract attention, the only similar — 
note—and that hardly a comparable one—being the “‘teerp, 


teerp”’ of a flock of Bee-eaters. | 


14th.—Expedition of the Naturalists’ Bosieby to Merton and 


Thompson Lake, where the members saw about twelve Tufted 
Ducks,t evidently breeding. 


15th.—Four Grey Plovers, one of them in fine summer 


plumage, seen at Wells by Mr. Philip Hamond. 
_ 17th.—Ten Sand-Grouse seen by Mr. D. Annison at Somer- 
_ ton, as I am informed by Mr. Bird, probably a part of the same 


flock seen on the 11th; and Mr. Annison, being familiar with | 


them in 1888, was qualified to identify them again. A Hooded 
Crow seen by Mr. Patterson, and a few days afterwards (20th) 
no fewer than ten were seen on Yarmouth north denes by Mr. 
J. K. Knights. 
| 18th.—Black Tern on Breydon Broad (Jary). 2 
21ist.—Another Grey Plover at Morston (P. Hamond), and 
many Sheld-Ducks and several Turnstones. 
24th. —Oystercatcher’ s nest at Blakeney, threeeggs, examined 
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by the Duchess of Bedford and Mr. Hamond, the latter of whom 

also identified three Arctic Terns. It is some years since I have 

_ heard of an Oystercatcher’s nest on the north side of the “ Bar.” 

A pair of Greenshanks also remained there during a xis of this 
month. 
JULY. 


(bth. —The ‘‘ Pagets’ Pochard, ” which was taken at Saham in 
1897, and which has been several times mentioned in these 
pages, died from eating some bread which had been doctored 
with ‘‘Vims” poison for rats. Every year it changed its 
plumage with great regularity, but it has unfortunately died in 


Beas oF THE ComMon TERN AND RINGED PLOVER. 


moult, when the characters of its bybeidian were not shown at 
their best. | 

%1st.—S.,4. About 5 p.m. a Pelican was seen che the watcher 
on Breydon Broad, slowly winging its way from the sea. It was 
soon observed by Mr. Patterson, who made a sketch of it dozing at 
the edge of Duffell’s Drain (cf. fig. p. 182). Four hours after arrival 
it was joined by a Spoonbill, both of them probably impelled by the 
same wind. It may have escaped from somewhere (cf. Zool. 1906, 
p. 198), but notices in ‘The Zoologist’ and ‘ Field’ failed to find an 
owner ; and it had not been turned out on the lakes at Woburn, 
although I understand from the Duchess of Bedford that the 
Duke has on previous occasions lost two or three. It took flight 
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the next morning, about 9.80 a.m., in an easterly direction, and 
four days afterwards was to be seen at Whitstable (R. M. Pres- 
land, cf. Zool. 1906, p. 431), where, in spite of being once or 


PELICAN ON BREYDON BROAD. 


twice shot at, it remained in safety until Nov. 20th, if not longer, 
as I learn from Mr. 8. Saunders. | : 
27th.—Black Tern on Hoveton (Barclay) ; adult in change. 


28th.—Five Common Sandpipers and two Tufted Ducks seen 
on Hoveton Broad by F. H. Barclay. 


AUGUST. 


1st.—A Great Reed-Warbler (Acrocephalus turdoides) seen at 
Horning by Mr. Bird. As it was only fifteen yards away, and a 
good view was obtained of it clinging to some reed, with tail and 
wings half-spread, he can hardly have been mistaken. Mr. Bird 
also believes he saw a pair on the River Bure in July, 1886, 
about a mile from where this year’s bird was seen. But even 
this is probably not its first occurrence in Norfolk (cf. Saunders’s 
‘Manual of British Birds,’ ed. i. p. 75). As it is a fairly com- 
mon visitor in summer to the North of France, it is singular 
that it has not been identified more often in England. 

2nd.—A young Great Crested Grebe drowned in a tunnel-net, 
into which it had squeezed itself through a hole not more than © 
three inches in diameter (Barclay). The following temperatures 
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of Grebes’ nests were taken this summer by Mr. Barclay :—First 
nest (three eggs): air temperature, 59°; water temperature, 61° ; 
nest temperature, 65°5°. Second nest: air temperature, 58°; 
water temperature, 61°; nest temperature, 62°. ; 
8th.—Purple Heron} (immature) shot at Barton, where there 
is a broad (E. C. Saunders). It proved to be a male. 
9th.—Garganeyt (male) shot at Hoveton Broad (Barclay). 
15th.—W. to S.W., 4. Spoonbill on Breydon; seen again 
on the 17th, 18th, and 20th (Patterson). This or another was 
‘subsequently shot at Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, where I learn from 
Mr. Clarke of five being seen (D. U.). 
20th. —A Flamingo, with a fractured leg but perfect wings, 
captured near Dereham, was kept alive for a few days by 
Mr. Dillistone (W. G. Clarke). oe 
91st. — Little Gull and Black Tern on Deaviun Broad 
(Jary). | 
22nd.—Saw a Bearded Tit in its peculiar first plumage, and 
heard several others, which my companion imitated, as they will 
sometimes answer to a call. | 
93rd.— Another Flamingo, which, as already announced 
- (Zool. 1906, p. 393), had been previously seen in Suffolk, shot 
on Morston sands. A third was reported later in the ‘ Aldeburgh . 
- Times’ on the Woodbridge River, and yet another on the coast 
of Holland, where also one was shot in November (‘ Field,’ 
Dec. 15th, 1906). It is possible that all these had escaped from 
the lakes at Woburn, where the Duchess of Bedford informs — 
me the Duke turned out some full-winged Flamingoes during 
the summer, which the great heat at the end of August may 
have driven to the coast. One, if not more, was known to have 
flown away from Woburn. Baron van Schauburg also informs 
me of one having been lost from Lady Dunleath’s park in 
Ireland. If turned-out birds were ringed on the leg, with the 
owner’s initials stamped on the ring, their identity would be, 
comparatively, easily established. White metal interlocking 
rings can be made of any size to fit birds’ legs. 
~ 80th.—Thousands of birds of all sorts on Breydon Broad, but 


the close-time ends to-morrow (Jary), when there will be plenty 
of gunners after them. | 
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SEPTEMBER. | 
(The rainfall during September was only 1:15 in. ) 


Ist. —Therm. 88°4°. _Grey- headed Wagtail at Blakeney (H. 
Pashley). 
- Qnd.—Six Black Terns on the Broads (R. Gurney), and two | 
on the coast (A. Ritchie). as 
8rd.—S8., 2. A little flock of four Glossy Ibises seen on 
Breydon Broad were, Mr. Patterson assures me, well identified. 
There must be some connection between their advent and that of 
the thirteen Red-crested Pochards on the 4th, and the great heat- 
wave we are having—93° was registered to-day by Mr. A. W. 
Preston on a screened thermometer, and 92°2° yesterday. These 
Ibises were soon disposed of, for I presume they are the same | 
which were shot in three different places in Ireland and one in 
Sussex shortly afterwards.. Another was also killed in Devon- 
shire (ante, p. 21). | 
4th.—N.W., 4. Immediately following the party of Ibises— 
and impelled no doubt by the same cause—came a misguided 
flock of thirteen Red-crested Pochards, which settled on Breydon 
Broad (Zool. 1906, p. 394), never to return. Eightt were taken 
to Mr. EK. Saunders, who, from the worn state of their tails, and 
their abraded plumage (particularly on the breast and lower 
parts), justly formed the opinion that they were all old birds. They 
certainly are in complete eclipse of plumage, even the drakes 
being quite dun-coloured all over, but with darker heads. 
8th.—As announced in the ‘Field,’ another pair of Red- 
erested Pochards met their fate on our principal Broad; the 
remnant of the flock already mentioned. : 
12th.—S.E., 1. A second pair of Red-crested Pochards on 
the same Beond as the last, but, more fortunate than the pair 
on the 8th, they escaped. 
18th.—N.W. [E.N.E., 6, at penne | Mr. Pashley con- 
siders that the first of sectie ‘‘rushes”’ of small birds which 
come to our coast almost annually commenced with the northerly 
gale on this day. As usual, the tide of little migrants ran 
strongest on that portion of Norfolk which lies between Wells ~ 
- and Sheringham, where more migrants make land than probably 
in any other place in England. 
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19th.— E.N.E., 5. The passage of birds continuing, the 
following species were among those recognized by my corre- 
spondents, Mr. E. C. Arnold, Mr. Power, and Mr. Napier, who, I 
may say in passing, seldom use the gun where binoculars will 
serve for identification :—Lesser Whitethroats, Pied Flycatcher 
(one), Red-backed Shrike (one), Tree-Pipit, Wryneck, Red-breasted 
- Flycatchers (two young birds), Blackeap (one female), Garden- 
- Warbler, Sedge-Warbler, Goldcrest, Bramblings (three), Snow- 
Bunting, Reed-Buntings, Redwings (five), Wheatears (many), 
Redstarts, Bluethroats (immature and adults in change). Mr. 
Arnold, who was watching the movement from a boat at the 
mouth of the Glaven, never remembers seeing so many small 
_ birds cross the estuary, most of them being Wheatears, and it 
seems that they were moving in a south- -easterly direction. 
20th.—N.E., 5. The passage continuing, many Redstarts, 
three inltatial (Power), a Redwing, and one immature Red- 
‘breasted Flycatcher —a species which is now an almost annual 
visitor—were among the birds recognized. Mr. Arnold met. 
with a Little Gull, which he describes as a very young one, and 
an immature Buffon’s Skua was caught on the River Yare 
_ (Lowne). [It may be mentioned that on this day Mr. Kagle 
Clarke saw several Red-breasted Flycatchers at Fair Island 
. (cf. Ann. Scott. Nat. Hist. 1906, p. 236), and that in North 
Lincolnshire a Bufi-breasted Sandpiper was shot by Mr. Caton 
Haigh. | 
92nd.—Ring- at Solitary Snipe at Briston, 
Buffon’s Skua at Potter Heigham (Lowne). [Rustic Bunting 
seen in Lincolnshire by Mr. Whitaker (cf. Zool. 1906, p. 392).} 
During the next few days two Dotterel and a Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker were reported (EK. Saunders), as well as a Common 


o Buzzard at Heacham (R. Clarke), a Honey-Buzzard at Stratton 


Strawless, and two Harriers (?) at Yarmouth. Also a Fork- 
tailed Petrel. | 

29th.—N.W., 8. A young Gannet picked u up by a railway 
porter on the — at Thursford, which is eight miles from the 
sea. It was very thin when I received it, but with careful feed- 
ing was brought round, though an injured wing, which seemed 
to have received a blow, never recovered its normal position. 
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OCTOBER. 


(A fine month ; temperature exceeding 60° on eighteen days, 
A. Preston.) 


Ynd.—s.W., 4, raining. Observed a good many Thrushes, 
Starlings, Sky-Larks, &c., moving against the wind. The plain- 
tive wails of a pair of Red-throated Divers were quite audible 
from the shore, and while watching them a Buzzard passed 
with a flock of some seventy Rooks, with _— it had joined 
company. 

' 28rd.—S.E., 8. Received from Mr. Patterson a Red- throated 
- Diver,t which retuined quite a third of its red-neck patch, and a 
few days afterwards (80th) he showed me another which had © 
moulted every primary and secondary quill in its wings, so that 


_ for two or three weeks it must have been much at. the mercy of 


the tide. A Red-crested Pochard,t a male assuming its adult 
plumage, shot at Potter Heigham (E. Saunders). 
24th.—Four Pink-footed Geese shot by Mr. Hamond. 
25th. — Thousands of Fieldfares coming in at Wells (P. 
-Hamond). 
29th._—N.W. to W.S.W.,5. At 10p.m.a Woodcock passed 
through Howard Street, Yarmouth, and settled on one of the 
Town Hall windows, being ultimately captured (B. Dye). Many 
migrants watched arriving (Ramm). | 
80th.—_S., 6. Mr. Pashley was informed by shooters of | 
their seeing from one hundred and fifty to two hundred Black- 
birds (which were unable to make headway against the gale 
which was blowing) round or near to an old railway. carriage 
which had been placed for shelter about two hundred yards from | 
the sea. 


Qnd.—Little Gull at Cley, and a very late Wheatear ; also 
some Shore-Larks and Lapland Buntings (Pashley). 

3rd. — Two Gadwall and a Golden-eye shot on Hickling 
Broad. 

5th.—Mr. R. Gurney shot a drake Velvet inten at Hickling, 
as well as some Scaup, Shovelers, Pochard, Wigeon, and Mallard. . 
Seven more Scoters were seen (Nudd). 


7th.—A Little Grebe picked up in St. Swithin’s Alley, which 


. 
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is in a crowded part of Norwich (T. E. Gunn). These little 
birds have been more plentiful than usual; a day or two ago 
there was one in a garden-pond at Keswick, and close to a sarge 
house. 

8th.—Eared Grebe on Breydon Broad (J. Knights). 

- 9th.—A Great Crested Grebet caught on a small pond at. 
Siderstrand (S. Hoare) ; very thin, the stomach packed with its 
own feathers, which were — the only thing it had had 
to eat for some time. | 

10th.—Mr. Pashley received a Little Gull. me 
19th.—Little Gull at Yarmouth (Dye), the fifth this autumn— 
perhaps from Denmark, where they breed. | 
20th.—Mr. R. Gurney saw a Goosander and a Glaucous Gull 
on Hickling Broad. 
_ _ 23rd.—Three Bean-Geese out of five shot by Mr. F. Clarke 
(Dye). | 
24th. —A young Whooper shot at t Hiskling by Mr. R. Gurney 
(D. U.). 
DECEMBER. 


Qnd.—A herd of eleven Whooper Swans seen on Hickling 
Broad by the keeper (Bird). 
8rd.—W., 5. A great passage of Bramblings of Holkam, 
near the sea, where thousands mingled with other small birds, 
watched coming in by Mr, A. J. Napier, who informs me that 
they remained in Lord Leicester’s park for several days. The 
direction and force of the wind—‘ west, 5”—which they had 
been flying against probably accounted for their not having: 
- made land before daybreak. About this time or soon afterwards 
considerable flocks were reported at Rollesby, St. Faith’s, Han- 
worth, and Wroxham. We have not had what may be called 
‘‘a Brambling year” for some time. 
| 24th.—A very sharp frost set in. Hundreds of wildfowl 
reported by the Yarmouth naturalists to be going south. 
26th.—Heavy snow fell during the night, and by 12 a.m. it 
was thirteen to fifteen inches deep on the level, exceeding, in the 
opinion of Mr. A. W. Preston, who has studied meteorology for 
many years, all snowstorms since January, 1881. 
27th.—Frost very sharp; thermometer in my garden down 


to ten degrees. The Rooks—poor things—very hard pressed, 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. XI., Aprol, 1907. M 
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even driven to eating a dead sheep, which, with the help of one 
~ or two Grey Crows, they reduced to a skeleton. A general move- — 
ment of starving Redwings, Sky-Larks, and other land-birds 
reported by Mr. Patterson and Mr. Knights to be taking place | 
to the shore, where the frost is much less penetrating. _ 
28th.—LHffects of the severe Frost and Snow.—To-day, between 
_ the edge of the snow and low-water mark, troops of birds were 
seen by Mr. Patterson passing incessantly, consisting of Field- 
- fares, Blackbirds, Redwings, Thrushes, Sky-Larks, Rooks, Tit- 
Larks, Linnets, Twites, and even Goldfinches; but I did not 
hear of any Wood-Larks. So close were the flocks, writes Mr. 
Patterson, that no sooner had one lot passed than another was 
in sight. Hour after hour, some of them almost within arm’s 
length, they struggled on silent and weak for want of food. It 
would be interesting to know what became of all this host— 
whether they crossed the mouth of the Thames, and whether 
after that they attempted the English Channel, or were they 
among the thousands seen on the coast of Sussex (‘ Field, 
Jan. 5th, 1907). One effect of this severe weather was to bring 
us‘a larger number of Whooper Swans than Norfolk has had for 
sixteen years, but they went almost as rapidly as they came. 
One flock which passed over our largest Broad is said to have 
numbered one hundred and fifty Swans, and about the same 
quantity were seen at Blakeney (Upcher). Probably they were 
the same, and it may have been the breaking up of this large 
. herd which accounted for five at Northrepps, five at Ingham, 
seven at Lowestoft (H. Bunn), thirteen at Surlingham, twenty- 
five at Calthorpe (R. Gurney), twenty-five at Caister (Knights), 
sixty at Breydon (Patterson), thirty-four at Fritton (H. Buxton), 
and twenty at Hoveton. No Bewick’s Swans were shot, but I 
learn from Mr. Bird that at least one flock belonged to this 
species. In three days’ time all these Wild Swans had passed 
on, and, as a matter of fact, 1 believe the greater part of them — 
did not remain in Norfolk forty-eight hours. 
Various other wildfowl of sorts were seen, including several — 
Geese and some good drake Golden-eyes, but between the frost 
and the gunners they had a hard time of it. Mr. Arthur 
Patterson reckons that not less than three thousand hungry 
Coots were feeding on the roots of Zostera marina on Breydon 
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Broad, which were a great attraction to the shooters; they kept 
much in line, and made quite an audible noise in tearing it up. 
One Coot} found its way to Keswick, and a Dunlin} was driven 
inland to Ranworth (Long). The poor Redwings were in great 
_ straits, and, I am afraid, Barn-Owls suffered ; Sky-Larks fed on 
cabbages (Patterson), and Kingfishers moped on stakes or died of 
starvation. A Bittern was caught by a dog, but humanely re- 
leased (Davies). Near Fakenham a utos was seen holding 
down a live rabbit, and pecking at its back. | 

It appears (from the notes I received from Mr. E. C. Saunders 
and Mr. Patterson) that this Siberian weather had a disastrous 
effect upon the Great Crested Grebes, many of which, frozen out 
of the Broads, betook themselves to the tidal water of Breydon, 
_ where Mr. Patterson speaks of the falling tide leaving one in a 
hole on the ice, from which it could neither dive nor fly away. 
Another was knocked over with an oar, and another found dead 
on Horsey Warren (Saunders). One birdstuffer in Yarmouth 
had no fewer than eighteen brought to him! | 


VARIETIES. 


anuary 9th. Blackbird at Keswick: 
February 3rd.—Pied Blackbird at Keswick. 12th.. Hedge- 
Accentor with a mealy tail.t . 
| March 2nd.—Hedge-Accentor with white under parts at Over- 
strand (Davy). Brambling with black throat (Lowne). 
September 8rd.—Partridge, grey variety, at Catfield (M. Bird). 
~ October.—Pied French Partridge at Brandon (Gunn). 
December 7th.—Another pied French Partridge shot near 
Brandon, and a third seen (Gunn). 11th. Cream-coloured Lap- 
wing at Katon (Gunn). 24th. Fawn-coloured Lapwing (Lowne). 


Liothrix lutea.—With reference to an example of Liothrix 
lutea, recorded on the coast in November, 1903 (Zool. 1904, 
p. 215), the Duchess of Bedford informs me that about that time 
large numbers were turned out at Woburn, and this was probably 
one of them; several were seen about the fields at Woburn a 
year or eighteen months after being turned out. 
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SOME FISH NOTES FROM THE NORTH DEVON 
COAST. 


By Bruce F. Cumminas. 


I nave lately kept a record of any interesting fish that are 
caught from time to time off this coast, and have attempted to 
grasp the main facts of the distribution of fish in the Bristol 
Channel, as far as possible, from the catches which are landed 
on our shore at Clovelly, a and Appledore, and else- | 
where. | 

It seems that the fishing industry, as a whole, is not as good 
as it used to be, and the boats employed are not of a size sufti- 
ciently large for remaining at sea for any length of time, or 
weathering any of those sudden storms that so often arise in the 
Channel, and frequently prove disastrous to small craft unpre- 
pared for them. | 
‘The Herring gets scarcer every year, and during the season 
just ended (1906) fishermen have found it hard to get a living at | 
all. Mackerel-fishing also is on the wane; the majority of the 
fish caught of this species and of the Herring are landed at | 
Clovelly. Salmon, Bass, and Grey Mullet are in plenty at times 
in the River Taw, but of late years fewer Salmon seem to have 
been netted by the Barnstaple fishermen than were formerly. 

The rocky nature of our coast no doubt accounts for the large 
numbers of Conger and Skate. One day, last autumn, off Lyn- 
mouth, on a single spiller, twenty-four Conger and nine Skate 
were taken, one of the Congers reaching a length of 77 in. Cod. 
Ling, Sea-Bream, Pollack, Plaice, and Whiting are among our 
characteristic fish. 

Hake, Haddock, and the Red Mullet (var. surmuletus) are 
rare, and I do not think Mullus barbatus has ever occurred here. 
It is said that the steam-trawlers from Wales catch them up 
before they reach us, although the Haddock appears to be gene- 
rally rare off the Devonshire coasts. 

Picked Dogfish, Small Spotted Dogs, John Doreys, Brill, 


| 
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Flounders, Red and Grey Gurnard, and Soles are all common. 
Soles are sometimes taken in some numbers in the Taw river. 
A Turbot (Rhombus maximus) taken in South Devon off Berry 
Head weighed 28 lb., and realized £1 9s. It is very rarely seen 
’ in North Devon. In 1905 one hundred and ninety-three Sharks 
were caught in Bideford Bay by the river fishermen within two 
or three days. One—carted to Barnstaple—was a small speci- 
men of the Blue Shark (Carcharias glaucus). ioe | 
A Torpedo Electric Ray (Torpedo hebetans), weighing nearly 
a hundredweight, and about five feet in length, was found 
stranded on the banks of the River Taw, near Barnstaple, on 
June 8th last year. It was in an advanced stage of decomposi- — 
tion, but was carried to Barnstaple and exhibited. Shortly 
after another was found floating dead on the water, also in our 
river, making the third captured here in three years, the one 
recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ (1905, p. 112) being the first. All 
three were picked up dead several miles from the sea. .Possibly 
it was the foul water that had a fatal effect on them. It is con- 
_ sidered a rare fish at Clovelly, where it is known as the ‘* Numb- 
neo.” 
- I saw an immense specimen of the Sea-Angler (Lophius 
piscatorius) a year or so ago, lying in a hand-cart at Teignmouth. 
It is often taken at Clovelly. In June, 1906, one was caught 
near the Salmon-fishing weir at Lynmouth. In the following 
July a man landed, with a boat-hook, a small one about 14 ft. 
long, which was swimming just below the surface in our river, 
above Barnstaple. The man called it a ‘‘ Bellows” fish, and 
said he had never seen one so far up the river before. It was 
very vicious, and a large rope placed in front of its nose was 
promptly seized by the teeth, and it allowed itself to be _— off 
the ground rather than release its hold. 
~The Sunfish (Ovthagoriscus mola) is frequent. er seen 
in the little harbour of Clovelly in the summer of 1905. A large 
specimen was taken at Ilfracombe last year by a fisherman, who 
passed a rope under its big body, and so hauled it aboard. An- 
other was captured in the same year at Lynmouth with a boat- 
hook. 
Montagu’s Blenny. (Blennius galerita) and the Shanny (B. 
pholis) are common among the rock-pools at Santon. 
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In the summer of 1906 a Sturgeon (Acipenser sturio), weigh- 
ing 124 lb,, was caught at Clovelly, and also a Porbeagle Shark 
(Lamna cornubica), locally known as the ‘ Bottle-nosed Shark,” — 
‘about. 6 ft. long, in the Mackerel-nets. Three more of this 
species were brought ashore at Ilfracombe during October, and 
which were taken in the Herring-nets. The first measured 5 ft. 
3 in., the second considerably smaller, while the third and 
largest was 8 ft. 2 in., being 3 ft. 11 in. around the girth. This — 
monster played havoe with the nets. One man remarked that 


_ had they caught it in August, when Ilfracombe is full of visitors, 


they would have earned more money by turning sininnen than 
by Herring- fishing all the winter ! 

A small specimen of the Sting Ray (T'rygon pastinaca) 
occurred at Ilfracombe last year. I did not see it. A small — 
‘Swordfish also is said to have been caught at Lynmouth. It is — 
not safe, however, to accept the latter | as a récord, although it is 
probably correct. 

The Broad-nosed Pipefish sein typhle) is common 
in the weedy parts of the Barnstaple river. 

At Teignmouth, in South Devon, two Fox-Sharks (Alopecias 
vulpes) were taken in the Sprat-nets and saad ashore during 

the early part of November. | 
| During the early part of 1905 a Skipper one ao 
was captured in the River Taw, and shown in the fishmonger’s 
shop at Barnstaple. It is thought to be the first specimen ever 
captured here, at least in the river. 


The Garfish (Belone vulgaris) is taken in the Mackard- nets 
more or less frequently every season. 


( 


SPECIES, SUBSPECIES, &e. 
By J. A. Harvir-Brown, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. 


THERE can be no great harm—and there is assuredly a good 
deal of usefulness—in all this new subdivision of species into 
subspecies, forms, varieties, or geographical races by means of 
trinomial extensions. It has been done before, and no doubt 
will be done again and again. But it ought to be remembered 
that the greatest Innovator—Brehm—many years ago did the 
same for species binomially, and described as new to Europe 
some two hundred and odd “ species,” but of which at the 
present time—a.p. 1907—scarcely a dozen are now recognized. 
In those days the knowledge of the plumages and simple seasonal 
changes even were not known, to say nothing of ages, nothing of 
- geographical races, and nothing of the opportunities then, as _ 

compared with now; but surely that ought to have afforded 
Brehm more cause for caution than the vast stores of cabineted 
specimens in our museums afford to more recent investigators. 
_ The practice is quite in keeping with what we know of Dar- 
winian evolution,” ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” ‘‘ variation,” &c., 
and of the teachings of Wallace in his ‘ Distribution of Animals,’ 
and what we possess from many other recent authorities. But the 
question still—it seems to me—forces itself to the front place in 
all such considerations, viz.—Do we, with all our great series of 
specimens —hundreds and thousands of specimens of subjects 
from all parts of the world—do we yet possess an all-sufficiency 
of material? In even our largest collections, for instance, do 
we find we have a sufficient series of specimens of subjects from 
all parts of the world, male and female “ after their kind,” and 
of every age from nesting, through all the moults, to maturity, 
and again on the down-grade, from maturity to old age and © 
decrepitude ? I ask for information. Well, if we do possess 
such treasures, why is it that there is no great general work 
which thoroughly treats of all these (innumerable?) stages of 
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youth, growth, maturity, and decline, or which give us satis- 
factory coloured plates of the same? If we do not possess these 
in all-sufficiency, and in large enough series at every inter- 
mediate stage, from every locality whence they can be obtained, - 
why, then, should synonymy be further burdened, as it was 
burdened on the broader basis of species by Brehm? It is true 
we have many great works on British and European, American. 
and other lands—birds, for instance—and it is true that in some 
of these we have adult males and females figured, and in some the 
“young in down”? of Ducks and Waders. And it is true also we 
have many illustrations of certain species in some one or more of — 
their immature plumages; but in how many—or any—of these 
great and splendid works has any attempt been made to efficiently 
illustrate a full succession of such plumages? Where, indeed, 
have any of such as have been given appeared, except as ‘‘ taking 
a back seat,” so to speak? Why have we never had presented* 
those various stages of plumage of all localities, seasons, ages, 
&e., in intelligible foregrounds ? Is it because the materials are 
still awanting in sufficient quantities to make sure? It would 
almost seem so, judging from the fragmentary records which are 
published. Itseems to me that there are other questions, too— 
yet undetermined—which require further time and experience. 
- Only a few of these need mention in order to show that some 
initiatory investigations are still required before—even with all — 
the great collections in the hands of specialists—risks should be 
run in multiplication of synonyms and trinomials, 
_ What do we yet know—or rather, what do we not yet know— 
about the extent and power of flight of migrants under scores of 
varying circumstances ? What yet remains for us to learn of 
how far “birds of the year’ ’ migrate, and how far succeeding 
generations of birds of maturer years migrate? Do birds of 
certain ages migrate at all, and, if so, how far? Some we do 
know of, but surely not all; and does any collection display 
series of all ages from all localities of even our own British 
summer migrants? Even that. collection may not yet vaunt 
completeness ‘‘all along the line’’—in all the stages of change 


* I do not speak of a few species here and there, but of the far more 
general treatment. 
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in plumages, or even growth of pinions !—and_ other equally 
strange developments, due to ages and SCX, and climate and. 
surrouadings. 


There are other phases of this question of congested synonymy 
which require considering, but I do not intend to discuss these 
here, except to add: that, at least, those who use this method to 
distinguish races, ought, I humbly think, to designate them by 
a geographical distinguishing name, and not by nonsense names ; 
and ought to be also assured that these geographical names 
truly depict their distribution at all seasons, and during the ~ 

whole phenomena of migrations and change of localities at 
different seasons—their true geographical range, in fact—or 
otherwise their geographical range during their seasons: 
where such differ from Linnean — 


| 

| 
| 
| 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 
By Gorpon DALGLIESH. 


Tas new arrival in India cannot help being struck by the 
number of different birds that are to be seen in an ordinary 


garden, and even in the large cities and towns of the Hast bird- | 


life is extraordinarily abundant. Though not nearly so many 
| song- -birds as one meets with in England, yet there are some 
which we can class as first-rate musicians, and others whose 


notes are at least striking and quaint. A pleasing feature with 


regard to a number of Indian birds is their remarkable tameness. 
and the reasons for this are not far to seek—one being that the 
‘‘mild Hindoo” is very much averse to taking life, and natives 
with guns are few ; another being that one is so accustomed out 
there to see birds of brilliant plumage, that this does not cause a 
sensation like in Kngland, where, if a beautiful bird is seen—as, 
for instance, an Oriole sis gun in the place is out 
after it. 

In the following paper I propose to give a short account of 
some of the common birds one meets with in an up-country 
garden. The nomenclature is that of Messrs. Blanford and 
Oates in the ‘ Fauna of British India—Birds,’ vols. 1.—iv. 


Hovusr-Crow (Corvus splendens).—The old saying that ‘‘ fami- 
liarity breeds contempt” is certainly true with regard to the 
Crow, for he is perhaps the most familiar of all Indian birds, 
from the large towns and railway stations right out into the 
heart of the country. Contempt for the whole human race he 
certainly has, and the only thing he stands in awe of at all isa 
gun, and at the sight of this he is off at once; and, as they say » 
of the Rook in England, he seems to smell powder. Nothing in 
the way of food comes amiss to him, from dainty tit-bits from the 
sahib’s table in the verandah down to the veriest filth and garbage 
of the bazaar. People accustomed to his nasty thieving and 
sneaking ways are apt to grudge him his scientific name of 
splendens, but in spite of his bad character it must be admitted 
that the name is an appropriate one. His whole appearance 
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reminds one very much of the Jackdaw, but his altogether 
heavier build and dark eyes distinguish him from that bird. 
His soft and glossy plumage of purple and green reflections, - 
grey neck, and black cap, all tend to make him a beautiful bird, © 
The House-Crow breeds from April to July, and, as well as 
having to rear its own brood, it often has in addition to bring up - 
the young of the Koél (Hudynamis honorata), a parasitic Cuckoo 
that deposits its egg in the Crow’s nest. The Crow is very fond ~ 


_ of sipping the juice out of the pots of toddy, or native liquor, and 


occasionally becomes a victim to intemperance, and in this state 
falls into the hands of his most dreaded enemy, man, who is not 
slow to take advantage of the bird’s helpless condition, and pay — 
it out for old scores. One poor bird was once found by my people 
which had the lower: mandible cut off by some rascally native, 
and it was hand-fed for some time on sopped bread. | 

Common Inpran (Dendrocitta rufa). —Though not such’ 


a bold and cunning thief as its relative the Crow, the Magpie is 


not above petty larceny and murder. Dr. Jerdon tells of one 
which used to visit daily a cage of small birds he had in his 
verandah. It at first only fed on the seed given to the birds, but 


apparently tiring of this fed on the birds themselves, and was 


for this misdeed promptly executed. I myself have often watched 
it feeding on callow nestlings, and it is also very partial to garden 
produce, such as peas, beans, and fruit of all kinds; but its chief 
diet is the eggs of numerous small birds. Unlike our English . 
Magpie, the Indian bird seldom descends to the ground, but con- 


fines its movements to the leafy foliage of trees, and is far oftener 


heard than seen, its note sounding like ‘‘ kook 4 lee.”” Unlike the 
English bird also, it makes no dome to its nest, though fond of 
building in similar situations, such as thorny trees and shrubs. 
Common Mynau (Acridotheres tristis).—I can never understand 
why Linneus gave the specific name of fristis to this bird, as it 
is quite a livel on the bird’s whole nature, for, far from being sad 
or melancholy, it is one of the most active and cheerful of our 
Indian birds. It is very likely Linneus’s description might have 
been taken from a stuffed specimen, and if such was the case 
then perhaps the bird as he saw it might well have looked sad 
and melancholy. The generic name Acridotheres, i.e. “‘ grass- 
hopper-catcher,” is much more appropriate, as the bird consumes 
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vast numbers of these insect pests. When the indigo is being 
brought into the vats the whole plant swarms with insects of all 
sorts and sizes, which delight the heart of the entomologist and 
the Mynah, and on these occasions both are in their glory. With 
stately and sidelong step the Mynah will pick the insects up at 
one’s very feet, and, indeed, at times such as these it is remark- 
ably tame, hardly troubling to get out of one’s way. Despite its 
usefulness in destroying insects, the Mynah will at times commit 
_ sad havoc among the crops when the grain is ripe, and is only 
induced to leave by the shouts of numerous small and scantily | 
clothed boys posted on a platform of grass and bamboos, known 
as a ‘‘ machan,” whose duty it is from sunrise to sunset to drive 


_ the Mynahs and other grain-eating birds from their crops. Even 


the veriest novice in ornithology can see at a glance that the 
Mynah is a thorough Starling. In its very actions, voice, and 
mode of nesting it closely resembles that bird, and, like it, lays’ 
pretty blue eggs of the regular Starling type. Nearly the whole 
of the Indian Empire is invaded by the Mynah, from Kashmir 
to. Mergui, and it is found in the hills at moderate elevations. _ 

-Among other Indian forms which are more or less familiar 
there is the Bank Mynah (A. ginginianus), closely allied to the 
present bird; the Jungle. Mynah (A@thiopsar fuscus) ; the Grey- 
headed (Sturnia malabarica) and Black-headed Mynahs (T'eme- 
nuchus pagadorum), the last two being small birds, much prized 
by natives as cage pets; and the beautiful Pied Mynah (Sturno- 
pastor contra), which in its form approaches very closely to the 
true Starling, and builds in societies on pepul and other trees 
large and untidy nests. 

InDIAN ORIOLE (Oriolus kundoo).—One of the most basitte 
of all our Indian birds that enlivens the too often dull monotony 
of the surrounding scenery. Its soft liquid notes, though not 
exactly amounting to a song, are mrch more pleasing than many 
of the songs of singing birds. Both this bird and the Black- 
headed Oriole (O. melanocephalus) are known to Anglo-Indians as 
‘mango birds,” the bright yellow plumage resembling the colour 
of the ripe mango fruit. Their beautifully suspended nests are 
made on the branches of sisso and pepul trees, from ten to thirty 
feet above the ground. Their food is fruit and insects, and they 
are never seen on the ground, but confine their attentions to the — 
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_ very tops of trees. A resident for many years in India told me 
she once saw a Golden Oriole and a Roller perched on a clump 
of “‘ morning glory,” a plant of the convolvulus family with deep — 
blue flowers, and she said that the light blue of the Roller and 
the rich yellow of the Oriole contrasted beautifully with the dark 
blue flowers, and was a sight—the whole being enlivened with 
brilliant sunshine—not easily forgotten. The Golden Oriole — 
does not bear confinement well, and ought never to be caged, 
unless, of course, to send ‘to England, where it would no doubt 
be thought a great deal of. The Indian Oriole ranges over the — 
whole of India, where in the north-west it meets with the true 
Golden Oriole (O. galbula), a bird that has nested in England, and 
would doubtless continue to do so if not molested. : 

Buack Droneo or Kina-Crow (Dicrurus ater).—As.soon as the 
faintest glimmer of dawn breaks through the eastern sky the — 


sweet note of the Drongo is sure to be heard, as this is the __ 


~ earliest Indian bird to rise. The Drongo may well be called the 
most characteristic of our Indian birds, and the traveller is sure 
to see it everywhere, for a specimen is to be seen on every few 
yards of the telegraph-wire as one looks from the railway carriage 
- window. I must confess to having a great liking for the King- 
Crow. Though by nature pugnaciously inclined, he is no coward, 
and, unlike the Crow, is honest in all his dealings, and will not 
hesitate to attack a bird much larger than himself—a bird even 
as big as a Kite—-and is a most devoted husband and father. The 
King-Crow is a somewhat solitary bird, and does not fraternise 
much with other species, and jealously guards the post of vantage 
he regards as his own, whether it be telegraph-wire, tree-stump, 
or bovine back—for he has a great partiality for perching on the 
backs of cattle. Huis diet is purely insectivorous, and his mode 
of catching his prey is Flycatcher-like. In aérial evolutions he 
excels, and his curious twisting flight is very pretty to watch. 
The Drongo is so closely mimicked by a species of parasitic — 
Cuckoo (Surniculus lugubris) that it requires a practised eye to 

distinguish the two birds at a glance. This impostor, trading on 
— its likeness to the King-Crow, deposits its egg in that bird’s nest. 
The King-Crow has a larger and handsomer relative, the Racket-. 
tailed Drongo (Dissemurus paradiseus), which has its outer tail- 
feathers lengthened considerably into bare shafts feathered only 
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at the tip. When I was in Darjeeling I heard from the natives 
wonderful accounts of a king or rajah bird, which all small birds 
were said to follow to pay it homage. One was eventually shot 
and brought to me, which turned out to be the above-mentioned 
bird. | | 

- The Barbets are essentially birds of the tropics, occasionally 
ascending the hills to moderate elevations, and in their brilliant 


colouring, shape of their feet, and mode of nesting resemble 


Woodpeckers. Nearly all the Barbets of India are fruit-eaters, 
many of the African and South American forms being insecti- 


vorous. As soon as the really hot weather makes itself felt. 


throughout the Indian plains the monotonous cry of the 
Crimson-breasted Barbet (Xantholema hematocephala), or, as 
it is better known to Anglo-Indians as ‘‘ Coppersmith,” is heard 
almost without ceasing from morn to night. The notes sound 
like ‘‘tonk, tonk, tonk,’ and so closely do they resemble the 
hammering on a piece of metal as to almost deceive many 
people. Hence the name ‘‘ Coppersmith.” If one is sufficiently 
interested in birds as to wonder from which one’s throat this 
curious sound proceeds, he will, if he looks carefully, discover, 
probably perched on the very top of some tall tree, two quaint 
little birds about the size of a Sparrow, but adorned with the 


most brilliant shades of green, crimson, and yellow. One of the 


birds sits perfectly motionless while the other one gravely bows 
to it, jerking out these curious metallic sounds in quick succes- 
sion. When you have seen this you may know that these are a 
pair of ‘‘ Coppersmiths”’ in love, and the male bird—the one 


who bows so gravely—is wooing his mate. These constant 


monotonous notes so get on our nerves that we often feel tempted 


to shoot the author of them, though no doubt they fall as sweet 


music on the ears they are'intended for. Chacun a son gout ! 
The ‘‘ Coppersmith ” is almost entirely a bird of hot weather. It 
is true one may hear them occasionally in the cold weather, but 
then only for a short time, and then the notes are only uttered 
in a half-hearted manner. The nesting arrangements of this 
bird, as before stated, are Woodpecker-like, the hole being 
hollowed out in a tree or bamboo, and the eggs, which are pure 
white, being laid at the bottom of the hole, with no lining at all. 


(To be continued.) 
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Yellow-necked Mouse (Mus flavicollis) at Witley.—On March 14th : 
last I found a dead specimen of this Mouse. It was the largest I have 


_ seen, and had the yellow pectoral band well developed. Unfortunately 
it was so decomposed as to render either preservation or the taking 


of measurements impossible. —Gorpon Daueuresa (Brook, Witley, 


AVES. | 
Curious Eggs of the Blackbird.—The eggs of Blackbird recently 


figured (ante, p. 98) may or may not now be unique, but at one time I 


possessed what appears to have been identical with them. The blank 


parts of the shell were clay-colour, and the zone or markings at the 


ends—some on the larger end, some on the smaller—were very minute - 
black dots, almost coalescing, as if sprinkled on with a nail-brush. The 
above may prove interesting to your correspondent.—J. A. Harvis- 
Brown (Dunipace, Larbert, Stirlingshire, N.B.). 


Early Nest of the Dipper.—JIn spite of the very severe spring 
weather we have had, I can record an early nest of the Dipper 
(Cinclus aquaticus). The bird commenced building on Feb. 15th, and 
her fourth egg was laid on March 16th, when she commenced sitting.— 
T. TuHornton Macxerra (The Hall, Caldwell, Uplawmoor, Renfrew- 
shire). | 


Is the Grey Wagtail (Motacilla melanope) decreasing in Number ? 


~ Now that we have the birds back to their breeding haunis, I would like 


to draw the attention of observers to the comparative scarceness of the 
Grey Wagtail in many of its hitherto favourite breeding haunts in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, particularly so during the last three or four 
years. Not that I wish to make out that this species is now rare, but 
it certainly ig not, in my opinion, so plentiful as, say, ten or fifteen 
years ago. Many of our little rock-strewn moorland streams, where 


at one time a pair or two nested, seem now to be deserted, for what 


reason it is difficult to surmise. The Yellow (Motacilla rai), on the 
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other hand, has increased considerably during the same period, and 
the Pied (M. lugubris), too, seems to be holding its own. The Grey— 
a great favourite of mine—is one that I grieve to find decreasing, for 
of all the graceful birds it surely must be admitted to be the most 
- graceful, and perhaps, too, one of the most beautiful. Will other 
North-countrymen communicate their views anent its comparative 
scarcity or otherwise ?—W. H. Parxry (Studholme, Shipley, Yorks). 


Curlews carrying their Young. — Last June a friend, living at 
Great Salkeld, Cumberland, writing to a local newspaper, says :— 
‘‘T had rather a strange experience with a young Curlew during the 
month. The Curlews had nested on the lower slopes of Wan Fell 
[close by Salkeld], and when the young were hatched they came into 
the fields near my house. I was very curious to know how the young 
birds managed to find the gates so as to get from one field to another, 
as the fields are mostly surrounded by stone walls, and so quite impass- 
able for the young birds ; and on one occasion I saw one young bird 
in a small potato-field surrounded by stone walls on three sides, whilst 
the fourth side was protected by wire-netting, equally impassable for 
the young one. I could not see how it was possible for the young bird 
to get in itself. I questioned the man who farmed the field, thinking 
it possible that he had placed it in there to destroy the insect pests, 
- but he denied having done so, and said the old birds must have 
- brought it in, as he was sure that they carried their young about from 
place to place. I have never seen them carrying their young, but have 
often wondered how the young, whilst still incapable of flight, have 
_ been conveyed over considerable distances in a very short time. This 
could be easily accounted for if the old birds actually do carry them. 
On mentioning the matter to my brother, he said he had noticed 
a Curlew coming from the top of Lazonby Fell one evening with. 
a large lump, either held in its bill or pressed between its bill and 
breast, and it had gone down to a favourite Swampy spot to feed. It 
is well known that Woodcocks carry their young from place to place, 
so that it is quite possible that Curlews do the same, and I shall be 
much obliged if anyone can give me any information on this matter.’’ 
Perhaps some of the readers of ‘ The Zoologist’ will be able to throw 
some light on this interesting subject, as I can find no reference in my 
works on ornithology to the Curlew carrying its young, though in ‘The 
Zoologist’ for 1888, p. 301, there is an instance of a Golden Plover, 
and for 1892, p. 860. of a Lapwing, both of which are reported as 


using this method of defending their young.—T. C. Parker (Carleton 
Derick, Penrith). 


xa 
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Glaucous Gull in Co. Antrim.—On the 25th of February iast I 
received an immature specimen (in the flesh) of Larus glaucus, posted 
from Ballycastle, Co. Antrim. On writing to my correspondent, I 
learnt it had been’shot by him on Rathlin Island on February 19th, it 
having been seen on the previous day with other Gulls, and was con- ° 
sidered to be a stranger by its large size; it measured twenty-seven 
inches from tip of bill to end of tail.—W. ©. Wriear (Belfast). | 


-Eared Grebe in Cheshire. a Grebe of this species (Podicipes nigrt- 
collis) was shot on the Dee Marsh, near Chester, in November of last — 
year (1906). The specimen was in the possession of a taxidermist 
_when I saw it, and he told me that it was handed to him as the Little 
Grebe. The stomach contained fish and insect remains, and other 
material which I was unable to determine. Two specimens are re- 
corded in Dr. H. Dobies’s list of the Birds of West Cheshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Flintshire Proceedings,’ iv., C.S.N.§8.), and a third 
specimen is contained in the local collections of this Museum, which 
was procured at Tranmere, Cheshire, in December, 1897.—A. New- 
stgaD (Grosvenor Museum, Chester). 


- Movements of Birds in Time of Snow.—I have received the follow- 
ing notes from Mrs. Croasdaile, of Shanganagh Terrace, Killiney, a 
lady whose careful observations have been of great assistance to me 
when writing the ‘Birds of Ireland.’ The point that: strikes me as 
most interesting is that, when the thaw had set in, Mrs. Croasdaile — 
observed a return movement from the west, in which direction the 
flocks of birds had gone during the snowstorm. — R. J. UssHEr (Cap- 
pagh, Co. Waterford). | 


‘Exmouth, South Devon, 30th December, 1874. A snowstorm 
from the 8.E., with great cold. Large flocks of Fieldfares and Red- 
wings kept passing in a 8.W. direction for some hours. 

‘¢ 31st.—Fieldfares and Redwings still passing in flocks this morn- 
ing to the 8S.W. Snow and storm from the S.E. 

“Ist J anuary, 1875.—Thaw and rain set in. 

2nd.—Snow gone. | 

“4th.—At 7 am. fine and still morning. A steady stream of 
Fieldfares and Redwings was flying in a N.E. direction. I could see 
them arriving across the sea from the South Devon and Cornwall 
coasts, evidently returning from where they had gone south-westwards 
in the snowstorm of December 80th and 31st. These flocks continued 
to pass until 9.80 a.m. | 

‘¢N,.B.—Very mild weather followed.’”’—Anna CroasDAILe. 

Zool. 4th ser. vol. XI., April, 1907. 
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Westward Movement of Birds during Snow. — We had no snow 
here on Christmas Day, but awoke on the morrow to find the ground 
covered with about six inches. I was shooting all day on the 26th, | 
and so had ample opportunity of watching the many flocks of birds that 
were continually passing. Sky-Larks were by far the most numerous, 


but there were many Starlings (in flocks of twenty to fifty individuals), 


‘and a good number of Fieldfares and Lapwings. I was rather surprised 
to note that all the birds were flying due south, as I had an idea that 
such a migration would have been westerly or south-westerly. The 
birds were not following a river valley or range of hills, as the small 
valley in which I was runs §.8.W., and thus they were crossing it _ 
diagonally, and they had, of course, resently crossed the Thames valley 
at right angles. I would suggest the following theory with regard to. 
this migration: The cause was, I think, the complete cutting off of the 
food supply by the snow—Sky-Larks, Starlings, Thrushes, and Lap- 
_ wings being chiefly affected—and not the advent of cold weather. All. 
those birds which happened to be situated away from the coast in Scot- 
land and England immediately migrated due south, and probably any- 
one observing at any spot in the whole length of the Thames valley 
would have seen the migrants crossing it at right angles, as I have no 
reason to believe I was situated in a special line of flight. Those birds 
near the coast probably concentrated there, and followed the coast- 
line, as observed by Mr. Patterson. As soon as the migrants arrived — 
at the south coast they turned west, eventually crossing to Ireland, 
where, having once been set in a westerly direction, they kept on as 
far as they could. Why they did not cross the Channel when they 
arrived at the south coast it is hard to say. Had they an hereditary 
instinct that the weather was likely to be even worse on the Continent 
than here? Yet, if this were so, why did not they start off in a 
westerly direction? As they refused the Channel crossing, why did 
they not refuse the crossing to Ireland? Was it simply that they had 
absolutely no other choice ?. At any rate, they seem to have followed 
_ the two sides of a triangle instead of going the shortest way. Mr. H. 
Peters Bone suggests that the great migration on the south coast 
emanated from the Continent. I think that, considering most of the 
birds from Scotland and England evidently arrived at the south coast, 


it is not necessary to suppose there were foreign migrants as well,— 
Norman H. Joy (Bradfield, near Reading). 


Notes on some Welsh Birds in 1905 and 1906.—For ten days in 
1905 and 1906 I had the opportunity of studying the birds on a little- 
known part of the Welsh coast. It was unfortunately rather early for 


a 
| 
. 
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the majority of birds, but Ravens had-nearly fledged young in their 
nests. We knew of five eyries both years, and probably over a dozen 
young birds were reared safely from them. Two nests appeared to 
have been harried—one by shot, the other by stones. In 1906 the 
former of these contained an egg and a very small young bird on 
April 21st, which was almost certainly the.result of the second attempt 
that year to breed on the part of one pair of birds. A couple of days 
after the nest was empty. It was remarkable what difference there 
was in the attitude of the individual pairs towards intruders. The 
owners of the nest nearest the village at which we were staying, 
accustomed more or less perhaps to human beings, were very noisy 
and bold at the nest. A pair two miles away, whose young were about 
the same age, kept so quiet that it was often difficult to see them at 
all. They would keep perhaps half a mile distant, perfectly motionless 
and silent on the sky-line. The favourite way of spending the morning 
seemed to this family to be basking on a ledge just outside the nest in 
the hot sun. After the young Ravens had left the village nest—as I 
may call it—I witnessed a most interesting skirmish between a Pere- 
serine and one of the old Ravens, the cause of which was that two of the 
young ones had got near the Falcon’s eyrie (or where I suppose it was, 
for we found one near the same spot in 1905, and this year the birds 
were rather anxious if anyone approached). However, both com- 
batants appeared to have doubts as to the advisability of closing. I 
afterwards saw one of these Ravens steal an egg from a Cormorant’s 
nest—not, I think, spearing it, but carrying it in its beak. The other 
birds of prey were Sparrow-Hawks and Kestrels, the latter of which 
were common. A friend of mine succeeded in photographing a hen of 
the first-named species on its nest without much difficulty. This nest, 
which could be seen from a distance, contained five most beautifully 
marked eggs. A keeper of a large estate a few miles off told me that 
Merlins (!) bred annually in a belt of firs on his ground. He also said 
that he had several times seen a Peregrine kill a full-grown cock 
Pheasant; that the Falcon found the bird on the ground, and, after 
putting it up by repeated stoops, promptly knocked it over. _ 

In the case of several species of birds, there was a curious eatin: 
tion in numbers to be noticed. In 1905, on a projecting rocky head, 
there were several hundreds, I should think, of Puffins to be seen, and 
no other cliff-birds. In 1906 the opposite was the case. Nota glimpse 
of a Puffin was to be got, their places being taken by large numbers 
of Guillemots, which sat in lines on the cliff-face, or disported them- 
‘selves in the water below. Again. in 1905 we saw no trace of Shags, 
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but the next year there was a whole flock of them. Cormorants, too, 
_ appeared to be commoner. ‘lhe Shags were for some reason less 
timid than the Cormorants, and what makes this the more remarkable © 
was that the former were not breeding, and the latter were. Of two 
Cormorants’ nests, which were found side by side on a little point, one 
contained an egg. The next day the nests were deserted, and the eg 
lay unbroken six feet below, and directly underneath the nest it aid 
not belong to. Iam quite at a loss to account for this. If the Gulls 
were guilty, why was the egg not eaten? If the wind, why was it not 
smashed to atoms? A bird whose numbers were diminished in 1906. 
was the Stonechat. This lively but very cunning little bird could be 
called common in 1905, but was scarce in 1906. The ease with which 
nests of this and similar species, which delight in leading the observer 
astray, can be found depends very much on whether there are eggs or 
young in the nest. One nest which contained eggs took six hours of 
patient watching ; another with well-grown young took about an hour 
and a half, and then, when the camera was set up near, the cock, par- 
ticularly, showed little hesitation in coming to the nest. 'The Wheat- 
ears, too, were very cunning. The hen would go continually into the 
mouths of rabbit-burrows (which she had no real interest in), and then 
suddenly dart straight into her nesting-hole fifty yards away. Sheld- 
_ drakes were common on some sand-hills farther along the coast. One 
of the prettiest sights there, I think, is to see two or three pairs of 
these fine Ducks flying over the sand-hills, while you hear the soft 
whistle of the drake. We did- not succeed in finding a nest, perhaps 
because it was too early in the year. The only other species of Ducks 
seen were Mallard and two Common Scoters, these last being out at 
sea. Meadow-Pipits were very abundant indeed, and Rock-Pipits in — 
smaller numbers frequented the rocks near the sea. The first year 
two nests of the latter were discovered with eggs, the owner of one of | 
which I succeeded in photographing. 
A large marsh, separated from the sea by a line of sand-hills, 
formed the breeding-ground of a great many Lapwings. One day a 
heavy hailstorm caught me there, and I ran for shelter into a hen- 
house close by. No sooner had I entered than a Plover settled down 
a few yards away with a hoarse ‘ pee-wee,’’ and three tiny young ones 
ran to meet her. I am sure that it was owing to the severity of the 
storm that. the mother bird became so very bold and easily deceived. 
I found two of the youngsters, but the third absolutely baffled me. 
Snipe, too, bred on this marsh, and from the four eggs in one nest 
came faint squeaks, showing that the young were ready to come out. 
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Snipe were common on the whole both here and in another marsh 
some miles away. In 1905 a flock of about two hundred Dunlins 
_ frequented the shore for some days, in full breeding plumage ; perhaps. 

they were birds which did not breed that year. Ring-Plovers were 
fairly numerous. In 1905 I spent about an hour on a small piece of 
shingle without result, looking for a nest which, judging by the 

behaviour of two birds, I am sure was there. Last year, however, we 
found four nests with little difficulty amongst the rough grass on the 
sand-hills, where the eggs were rather conspicuous. One of my friends, 
on finding a nest, put up his camera to photograph it, when he was 
astonished to see the old bird come up and sit on the eggs for a few 
seconds. Before he could photograph her she was off again, and 
refused to repeat her conduct, even when the camera was hidden, and 
a long thread attached for the operator at a distance. None of the 
birds were the least demonstrative. Other Waders which were seen 
were a flock of Turnstones, on April 80th, 1906, and a few Purple 
Sandpipers, which kept about the low rocks on the shore for some 
days. These last were remarkably tame, the tamest wild birds I have 
ever seen (with the exception of a Knot in Yorkshire, which allowed 
itself to be photographed within a yard of the camera, which I held in 
front of me without any attempt at concealment whatever). Curlews 
were common, and bred, I feel sure, somewhere in the locality, though 
we failed to find them doing so. I only saw four Whimbrel the whole 
time was there. 

Three species of Gulls were eer age Lesser and Greater Black. 

. backed and the Herring. Of the three, the last was much the com- 
monest, the Greater Black-back being rare. The Gulls seemed to take 
little notice of the Peregrines. The only other uncommon (if they 
may be called uncommon) birds seen were Corn-Buntings, which kept 
up a terribly monotonous tune all day, Oystercatchers, a Razorbill, and 
a couple of Gannets in adult plumage. Unfortunately, no trace was 

_ geen either year of the Chough, which, according to the ‘ Birds of the 
‘County,’ is confined to the locality about which I have been writing.— 
i. F, A. Hay (C.C. C., Oxford). 


Notes on Kerry Bird-Life.—While on a visit to Kerry at the end of 
January and beginning of February, 1905, I spent some very pleasant 
days with the birds. Circumstances were favourable for making 
observations—the weather was mild and for the most part fine, the 
climatic conditions being much the same as they are in mid-April in 
the North of England. Bird-life was plentiful and varied—indeed, a 
much longer time might be spent in the locality with. both pleasure 
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and profit. The particular district I have in view is very mountainous. 
Large tracts of bog are to be found in the valleys; on the hill-sides 
small lakes lie hidden, closely resembling the tarns of the North of 
England. Near by is a large bay—a river flows into it; the estuary 
is a very favourable place for observing the Waders, Redshanks flying 
up from the bay with a loud rush of wings in companies of twenty or 
thirty, and other species following in their wake. Rather farther down 


various species of Ducks may be noticed. The country is eminently — 


suitable for the larger Falconide, and it was rather surprising that 
I did not meet with either the Common. Buzzard or the Peregrine 
_ Falcon, though I believe the latter nests farther down the coast. The 


Tits were unaccountably scarce ; the Blue Tit was seen in fair numbers, — 


and a single example of the Great Tit was noticed, but that was all, 
though there were several localities which seemed to be suited to the 
— requirements of the Paride in every respect. The Blackbirds and 
- Thrushes were singing beautifully ; nowhere else have I seen either 
species in such large numbers. Additional records of sea-fowl would 
probably have been obtained if I had been able to get farther down the 
bay, but upon the days I intended to go the sea was invariably too 
rough for the boat to venture out. The following notes only refer to 


the more interesting birds, all mention of the commoner species being 


omitted :— 7 

The Snow-Bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis) comes first on my list. 
On only one occasion was this species noticed. There were about a 
score of them picking amongst the sand in a very lively manner; they 
were, however, very wild, and difficult to approach. 

The Chough (Pyrrhocorax graculus), according to the natives, is 
much scarcer than of old. I first saw this species on the bank of a 
stream, about a mile and a half from the sea. There was a pair 
of them. On the ground they appeared to be smarter in their move- 
ments than the Rook, picking about much more quickly, and moving 
in a sprightlier fashion. On the wing it is, at a distance, impossibie 
to distinguish them from the larger bird. The Chough often feeds 
in company with the Rook, the two species being on friendly terms. 
On one occasion two birds, one of either species, were observed feeding 
together ; when disturbed they flew some distance, but again pitched 


within a yard or two of each other. Their call resembles that of the © 
Jackdaw, but is pitched much higher. In another locality which I 


visited they are still common, as many as a score being occasionally 
seen together, though they more usually go in pairs. These birds 
appear to be very fond of perching on the peat-stacks, where they sit 
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with their wings drooping. I believe there are one or two inland 


crags in which they nest, but the site is ne very inaccessible ; 
- more often they nest in the sea-cliffs. 


Only two Ravens (Corvus corax) were seen; they were flying high 
over the crag-tops near a secluded lake. They are scarcer inland than 
on the coast. These birds were croaking roy, their harsh voices — 
according well with the wild scene. | S 

The Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix), which is better known to the 
Irish as the ‘‘ Scaul Crow,” was fairly numerous. Five or six of them 
could often be seen on the shore, some flying up and dropping shells, 
in order to break them and obtain the dainty morsel enclosed within. 


No Carrion- Crows were seen, but the Magpie was plentiful. 


The only Owl observed was an individual belonging to the Short- 


eared species (Asio accipitrinus). sod was disturbed from the centre of a 


large tract of waste land. 

The Hen-Harrier (Circus ii was seen on three occasions— 
once inland, and twice near the sea-coast. Its flight at times closely 
resembled that of a Gull. More often it flew low, with a glide every 
few seconds, the wings being outstretched above the level of the back, 


' as though about to alight. When crossing a fence the bird was noticed 
to rise just clear of it, and then fall below its level again. The natives 


called them ‘“Sea-Hawks.” 

The White-fronted Goose (Anser albifrons) was present in fair 
quantities. One fine gander which I stalked weighed six pounds the. 
day after it was shot. Wild Geese are proverbially wary birds, but it 
is wonderful how they have learnt to discriminate between anything 
which threatens their safety and things which will do them no harm. 
One would have thought that they would have been terrified by a 
railway train, but such is not the ease, for on one occasion I saw 
a flock consisting of about twenty White-fronted Geese standing 
Within a hundred. yards of the line, and taking not the slightest 
notice of the passing train; yet if a man had appeared within two or 
three times that distance they would not have been long in making 
it greater. 

Wigeon (Mareca sili were present in enormous quantities, 


spending the days out on the bay, and flighting on to the ‘ ‘ slob ” at 


dusk in order to feed. 
Only one flock of the Scaup-Duck (Fuligula marila) was seen ; it | 
consisted of about thirty birds. Locally they were known as ‘ Lake- 
Duck,” though I never saw them anywhere but on the sea. 
A fair number of Long-tailed. Ducks (Harelda glacialis) were 
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observed. I first saw them when rowing out in the bay. The sea 
was rough; the Long-tails kept rising a foot or so above the water, 
and then dropping back again. When flying they usually went in 
parties of about half a dozen. They flew low, uttering their peculiar 
call, which sounded to my ear something like the word ‘“cockle.” If 
disturbed in 4 channel they refused to fly over land, but followed every — 
turn of the water ; thus they often came comparatively close to the 
boat. On rough aay they were occasionally to - seen far up the 
estuary. 

The Red-breasted Merganser (Merqus serrator) was common. The 
local gunners called them ‘ Divers.’’ They ascended the river at high 
tide every day, but were very difficult to i acai Three or four 
usually flew together. 

The Rock-Dove (Columba livia) flies inland daily in order to feed, 
and is frequently shot when so engaged. ‘The flocks commonly consist : 
of about a dozen birds. | 

The Greenshank (Totanus was. not very abundant. At 
low tide they were accustomed to fly up the river, and pitch in company 
with the Redshanks. On one occasion I encountered a flock of about 
thirty of these birds flying down the course of the stream, but this 
- was exceptional, for at other times only a few odd birds were seen. 

Both the Herring-Gull (Larus argentatus) and the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull (L. fuscus) were to be seen on the coast, the Black-backed 
species being also seen inland. On one occasion a Gull (I was too far 
away to identify the species) was observed to carry something up and 
drop it, no doubt in order to break the covering and get at the contents, 
after the manner of the Hooded Crow. | 

Single Great Black-backed Gulls (L. marinus) were often to be seen 
sitting solitarily on the edge of the sand, and were very shy and hard © 
to approach. | 

The Great Skua (Megalestris catarrhactes) was noticed on scaeaes 
occasions; the sound of firing usually attracted them. No doubt they 
came in the hope of making a meal off a wounded bird. | 

The Black Guillemot (Uria grylle) was only seen on one occasion. 
The sea was very rough, and it was doubtless stress of weather that 
had driven these lively little birds inshore. There were about a dozen 
of them. | 

The Great Northern Diver (Colymbus glacialis) was not at all un- | 
common, one or two birds of this species being always in the bay. The 
Trish called them ‘‘ Loons” or Looms.”’—Enric B. Dunnop (The Howe, 


Troutbeck, | 
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